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man "mind-stuff" then as now. Can the leopard 
change his spots, of the Ethiopian, his skin? Years 
and experience have not dulled but have rather sharp- 
ened German traits and characteristics. The ideals of 
Germany, commercial, social, educational, political, 
are all the same because they are all only tones of one 
pre-eminent and predominant note — "Deutschland 
Uber Alles." They always have been, they always will 
be as long as autocracy and "Kultur" reign. How 
rudimentary, how elemental, how primal, how un- 
developed and stunted is and must ever remain a 
civilization built upon a national ideal so circumscribed, 
so lacking in possibilities for individual differences and 
spontaneous variations. How far-reaching and how 
fundamental is the difference between a national ideal 
like this and the full, free, fertile, potential ideal of 
American democracy. 

Fundamentally America has about the same ideals 
in education, politics, social virtues, etc., that it had 
twenty-five years ago, only they are much clearer and 
have a broader sweep and application. Is it too much 
to say that Germany, too, has much the same ideals she 
had twenty-five years ago, only they are much clearer 
now to the world and have reached out to touch with 
blasting hand a much broader sweep of territory? 
Shall we exchange the one for the other or shall we 
hold to the heritage of our fathers? The answer is 
not yet. 



THE TEACHER'S CHANCE TO SERVE 

By E. C. BRANSON 

GREEN-CHEESE DWELLERS 

Washington Irving tells us in his history of Man- 
hattan that the inhabitants of the Green-Cheese planet 
once upon a time essayed a journey to the earth on 
hippogriffs. Which is greatly to the credit of the 
green-cheese dwellers in twilight times. The mud- 
planet was doubtless in need of them. 

But isn't it time that teachers were setting out on a 
similar journey? Isn't it time we were setting our 
feet firmly on what Dame Partington called terra 
cotta? In all its eons of history this old earth was 
never before so near going up in flames; never so 
greatly in need of fire brigades. 

Isn't it time that teachers 'ceased to be what the 
average man properly calls mere teachers, innocently 
or ignorantly aloof from the world of men and events 
and affairs — aside and apart from the tremendous is- 
sues of a time like this? 

The day is at hand when we need to be the best pos- 
sible teachers, but also to be teacher-citizen-patriots, 
full-blooded, full-statured citizens and patriots as well 



as teachers. Mere teachers are now neither flesh nor 
fowl nor good red herring. They are neither mascu- 
line nor feminine. They belong to the common gender 
— or the neuter gender, say. They are a sort of ter- 
tium quid; what George Cram calls the great Ameri- 
can third sex. 

Shall we always be deficient in the instincts, inter- 
ests and activities of vital citizenship? Must we forever 
be dwellers on a remote green-cheese planet? Cannot 
we somehow essay a journey to the earth — now — while 
Russia collapses, and Italy struggles for existence, and 
Byng battles like a Titan on the western front, and 
Belgium, Servia, Poland and Armenia starve and rot ? 
If not, we shall deserve the full measure of scorn that 
Shaw hurls at us. Those that can, do — and those that 
can't, teach, said he. 

GREEN-CHEESE PROGRAMS 

We have been betrayed into this screed by the pro- 
grams of the teachers in their monthly meetings now- 
a-days — as they appear in the country press. 

Here are two of them — fair samples of the rest, for 
the most part : "The Teacher's Mastery of the Day's 
Work; The Elimination of Unnecessary Talking in 
Imparting Instruction ; Saving the Voice of the Teach- 
er and the Ear of the Child; Creating and Perpetu- 
ating an Interest in Book Study." Another program 
reads : "How to Teach Spelling, How to Teach Pen- 
manship, How to Teach Language," and so on and on. 

Every item of which is important at ordinary times ; 
but all of which looks piffling at a time like this. Not 
a hint in these programs of anxiety about the world 
they live in, no sign of interest in it, or even of aware- 
ness. It hardly seems possible, at a time like this — 
such a time as the world never saw before and which 
we pray it may never see again! The most tremen- 
dous issue that humanity has ever faced finds no place 
in these programs ! Think of that ! It is almost un- 
believable, but so it is — in the world of dominant 
teacher concerns ! Or so it seems ! 

Half a hundred years hence, some dry-as-dust anti- 
quarian will unearth one of these programs, and won- 
der what kind of creatures teachers were in the year 
1917. Did they live in a world at war — the greatest 
war in all history? Were they aware of it, or interest- 
ed in it, or busy doing their part in it ? No hint of it 
here, he'll say. Setting his spectacles for a closer look, 
he'll say: Yes, it must be a green-cheese program; 
how could it be otherwise ? 

GREEN-CHEESE TEACHERS 
The other day we hurried across the country in an 
automobile in answer to the call of a County Council 
of Defense to meet the county corps of teachers, to 
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counsel with them about the Hoover food-pledge cam- 
paign, the registration of women for volunteer war 
service, and the sale of liberty bonds ; to arrange defi- 
nitely for gathering the people of every community at 
the schoolhouses for instruction about the world war 
that is now waging, what it means, and the part they 
must pay in it. Barely half the teachers were present. 

Later we went out to one of the schools at the time 
set for the community conference upon these vital 
matters. The teacher had not advertised the confer- 
ence. She was herself absent. Only two people were 
present. The same thing happened at another school- 
house on the same Saturday. The minister who left 
his study and gave his day to this patriotic duty came 
back home quite chapfallen. No interest among the 
people, he said in his report, because there was no 
interest and no leadership on the part of the teacher. 

What a chance these teachers are missing to be 
something more than mere teachers ! to be citizens and 
patriots as well as teachers ! to do the thing that lies at 
hand for them to do in this great struggle for freedom 
in the world ! 

If every teacher in every one df our 325,000 public 
schoolhouses in America were consecrately busy in- 
structing pupils and people about this great World War 
— about what and why we fight, about the needs of our 
boys and our allies on far-flung battle fronts, about 
about the production of food, enough for home con- 
sumption and surpluses to send abroad, about the need 
for economy of every sort, about liberty bonds and 
savings certificates and war taxes — then we really 
could hope to reach every one of the 22 million homes 
in the United States with necessary information and 
instruction about critical issues. We could strangle the 
mischievous misinformation that is commonly current 
among the masses, and we could cure the dull uncon- 
cern of vast multitudes that live away out on the rim 
of things, far from the centers of activity. 

TEACHERS ALONE CAN DO IT 
And the teachers of America can alone render this 
patriotic service of war-time education; nobody else 
can open the eyes and fire the souls of the folks down 
to the last' member of every household. The public 
school is the only civic machinery that reaches every 
home in the land. No other social servant is as close 
as the teacher to the units of population. 

If our teachers of every sort, grade, and rank were 
awake and alert, alive and active, we would speedily 
cure the chronic infirmity of democracies — indif- 
ference and inability to organize. 

This nation will never be organized from top to 
bottom, as Germany is organized, until the people know 
far more about this war than they know at present. 



And how can they know unless the teachers teach? 
Not just a few of them, but all of them! And teach 
not the pupils alone but the people as well in every 
community of every county in the whole country. 

Here is the teacher's war-time duty. Here is his 
chance to serve the flag. Here is his part in the su- 
preme patriotic effort of America in the most critical 
moment in the history of mankind. If we fail as 
great minded, great hearted citizens and patriots in 
this hour of national peril, we are shirkers and slackers 
unspeakable. We shall be green-cheese teachers who 
ought to be banished to the green-cheese planet. 

Lessons in patriotism ! Not once a year, but once a 
day till this war ends — and daily thereafter until we 
establish at home .the loftiest type of democracy our 
people are capable of. Not lessons for pupils alone but 
for the folks as well in every community on every pub- 
lic occasion ! Lessons of blazing patriotism, with the 
fervor if not with the eloquence of Bickett, Graham, 
Pou, Pritchard, Bond, Bryant, and all the rest. 

WARTIME PROGRAMS 

Instead of or along with the usual purposes of 
teachers' meetings month by month, we might be con- 
centrating upon war-time topics, studies, and dis- 
cussions. Teachers must not know less but more — 
much more — than most people about the causes that 
produced this war and the course of war events day 
by day ; and they must think sanely and constructively 
about the world we are to live in when this war is 
over, if they are to be high priests of right reason in 
their little schoolroom and community realms. 

The other day we sat through a dreary high school 
lesson in history. The teacher and pupils were stumb- 
ling along through a text-book review of The War of 
1812. Nobody knew much about that war, but — as 
it presently appeared — they knew even less about The 
War of 1914-17. A musty, fusty, green-cheese bit of 
teaching ! We wondered if there really could be much 
of it in our schoolrooms these days. 

If our half million public school teachers are to in- 
form the minds and inflame the souls of their consti- 
tuencies — if they are to function with the highest pos- 
sible value to the nation today they must get busy 
with timely topics. To the makers of programs for 
teachers' meetings we suggest : 

FORTY TIMELY TOPICS 

1. What We Fight and Why. 

2. German Kultur and American Democracy. 

3. If .Germany Wins — What? 

4. What Our Democracy Is and What It Might Be. 

5. The Needs of Our Allies. 

6. What America is Doing to Win the War. 
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7. What Our State is Doing to Win the War. 

8. Liberty Bonds : What and Why. 

9. Thrift-Stamps and Savings-Certificates: What 
they are and Their Significance. 

10. More Home-Produced Food, and Why. 

11. The Hoover Food Pledge Campaign: 1. Its 
Purposes, 2. Its Success or Failure in My Neighbor- 
hood, and Why. 

12. Economy in Wheat, Pork, and Sugar, and Why. 

13. America — a Land of Scandalous Waste: Is It 
So? 

14. The State Council of Defense : What it is and 
its Activities. 

15. Our County Council of Defense: What it is 
and its Activities. 

16. The Fuel Administrator : What and Why. 

17. The Food Administrator: What and Why. 

18. The Red Cross: (1) Brief History, (2) What 
it is doing today, (3) What it is doing in my neighbor- 
hood, (4) If nothing, why so? 

19. The Army Y. M. C. A.: (1) The work it is 
doing and the need, for it, (2) What it costs and the 
value of its work, (3) What the State has contributed, 
(4) What my county and neighborhood have given to 
it, (5) If nothing, why so? 

20. How the United States is Paying for the War, 
and Where the Burden Lies. 

21. The Home Guard: What and Why. 

22. German Frightfulness in Belgium. 

23. The Story of Armenia. 

24. The Story of Poland. 

25. The Submarine Menace. 

26. The Air-Plane: Achievements and Signifi- 
cance. 

27. The German Spy System. 

28. Pro-German Treachery in America. 

29. Pacifism in America, and Its Significance. 

30. Labor Trouble in War Times: (1) in France, 
(2) in England, (3) in America. 

31. The Situation in Russia Today. 

32. The Italian War Front at Present. 

33. The French War Front at Present. 

34. The Eastern Situation. 

35. The Problem of Ships. 

36. The Organization of Industries. 

37. War-Profits and Profiteers. 

38. What the Farmers Can Do to Win the War. 

39. What Women are Doing to Win the War : (1) 
in England, (2) in France, (3) in the United States, 
(4) in my neighborhood. 

40. What I Can do to Win the War. 

Every teacher ought to have the Literary Digest, 
Current Opinion, Current History, and the Saturday 



Evening Post — these at the very least. With these and 
the current newspapers of the state and county they 
could be ready ( 1 ) for ten-minute talks to the school 
daily, (2) for Friday afternoon programs by the pu- 
pils — brief essays on the war, declamations from 
speeches by great men, recitations from patriotic poems 
and so on and on; (3) for topics and discussions in 
the monthly teachers' meetings, and (4) what is most 
important of all — for effective enlightenment "of the 
people in general in occasional public gatherings. They 
know, too little at present about the war, the greatest 
war of all time, and they must know more if America 
is to play her part worthily in winning the war, and in 
the days of peace that follow. 

Every issue of the University News Letter is full 
of the war, and it goes free to anybody that writes 
for it. The University Extension Bureau has estab- 
lished a new War Information department. Write for 
what you need in such a program as we have sug- 
gested. — The University News Letter, Dec. 19, 1917. 



KEEP THE SCHOOLS RUNNING 

<Sy N. W.WALKER 

One of the unspeakable tragedies of the South fol- 
lowing the Civil War was that a whole generation 
went without schooling. Such a tragedy must not and 
will not be'reenacted now. But the schools are in 
danger, particularly the high schools — not in danger 
of being closed, but in danger of receiving a stagger- 
ing blow from which they will not soon recover. Ev- 
ery type of educational institution must, of course, suf- 
fer. The colleges and universities are suffering and 
must continue to suffer from a loss of students mainly, 
and, to a lesser degree from a loss of a considerable 
part of their teaching force. The elementary schools 
will suffer in some measure from the latter cause but 
not at all from the former. The high schools are suffer- 
ing from both causes, not so greatly as the colleges are 
from the loss of students but to a greater degree than 
any other type of school because of the irreparable in- 
roads made upon their teaching force. Many of their 
best teachers are already gone and others are going — 
the young men to the colors, the young women to gov- 
ernment work or to clerical positions in commerce and 
industry. Statistics are not yet available to show just 
what the losses are, even up to this time, either in the 
number of pupils and students or teaching force in the 
three classes of institutions mentioned; but it is cer- 
tainly safe' to say that no class of institution has had 
its teaching ranks so depleted as the high school. This 
is true in Norib Carolina, and it is doubtless true for 
the nation at large. Next year the situation will be 



